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CONTAINING ES 


' FURTHER REMARKS ON THE SURGICAL DEPART- 
MENT OF HOSPITALS. 


BY 


BENJAMIN BELL. 


OON after my Letter to the College of Surgeons on this 
ſubject was publiſhed, one of the Managers of the Royal 
| Infirmary, for whom I entertain a high regard, expreſſed a 

defire to have my opinion on ſome parts of it more at large; 
| and the requeſt having been repeated by another, I ſhall en- 
deavour to ſatisfy them both, as well as the other Gentlemen 
in the management of the Hoſpital; and I do it the more 
| readily, as I am now enabled to give them information which 
I think will deſerve and meet with their attention. 
Anxious that the ſurgical department of the Royal Infir- 
mary ſhould be ſo regulated, that the purpoſes of the Charity, 
and the improvement of Surgery might be beſt promoted; 
foreſeeing that the contrariety of opinions that ſeemed to 
prevail upon the ſubject here, might make it difficult for the : 
Managers to come to a deciſion, or that it might lead them 
' to adopt meaſures not ſufficiently efficacious ; I determined 
to apply for information on the preſent ſtate and moſt ap- 
proved plan of ſurgical attendance in other Hoſpitals which 
have been long eſtabliſhed, and in which there has been ample 
— experience 
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experience of the effects of it, as well as of every part of the 
ſyſtem with which it 1s connected. 

Information from Surgeons, whether employed in > Hoſpi- 
tals or not, might be deemed partial : I therefore reſolved to 
apply to Phyſicians in full employment, with no particular 
intereſt in the preſent queſtion, and of that reſpectability of 
character which could not fail to give weight to their opi- 


nions. In this view, the following queries were addreſſed to 


Sir WALTER Fan unAR and Dr SAN DERS of London, Dr 


Percivar of Mancheſter, Dr CurRiIE of Liverpool, and Dr 


Ramsay of Newcaſtle: 


1. Are the Surgeons in your Hoſpitals elected, or have all 


the Surgeons in the place a right to attend, and in what num 


bers, at the ſame time ? 
2. Are they on permanent appointments, that is, during 
life and good behaviour ; or do they attend on ſhort appoint- 
ments, and for what length of time at once ? 


3. Was their mode of attendance ever different from what 


it now 1s; and if alterations have _—_ place, what were the 
cauſes ? 

4. Whatever the mode of atendance 3 is, has it given ſatiſ- 
faction to thoſe chiefly concerned in it; to the patients in the 
firſt inſtance; to the Managers or Governors; and to the 
community; by tending to improve the ſtate of ſurgery; and 
ſecure the regular attendance and care of the Surgeons ? 


From all of theſe gentlemen I have received anſwers, ap- 
proving, in ſtrong and unequivocal terms, of the permanent 
appointment of Surgeons to Hoſpitals, as promoting the beſt 
intereſts of the patients, and of the public, wherever it has 
been adopted; conducive to the improvement of ſurgery ; 
and not productive of any of the evils which many have 
dreaded who judge without ſufficient experience. 

Sir 
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Sir WALTER FARQUHAR's obſervations are: * Surgeons to 
the London Hoſpitals are in ſome inſances choſen from thoſe 
who have been pupils; in others, from ſuch as have ſerved 
apprenticeſhips of ſeven years to the Surgeons in attendance ; 
but all of them are elected by the Governors. Their ap- 
pointments are in all inſtances permanent ; but on their ad- 
vancing in years they are allowed aſſiſtants, who, on their 
death, are commonly elected. Surgeons. 

« This mode of election has been long continued ; and the 
attendance which the Surgeons give, affords full Matin 
to the patients, the Governors, and the community: For al- 
though their appointments are meant to be permanent, were 
well- founded complaints to be lodged againſt any individual, 
for neglect or miſconduct, he would either immediately re- 
ſign, or be diſmiſſed by the Governors. 

% Beſides this, their character with the public, on which 
their employment depends, is a powerful motive for an accu- 
rate diſcharge of their duty, and while a great proportion of 
pupils of Hoſpitals reſort to the beſt Surgeons, thoſe who bas 
not acquired reputation, get few or none.“ 

The effect of permanent appointments, in promoting the 
progreſs of ſurgery, and in forming expert operators, appears 
to Sir WALTER FARQUHAR to have been very conſiderable ; of 
which the moſt evident proof, he obſerves, that can be given, 
is, the great number of very eminent Surgeons, which the 
London Hoſpitals have ann both at preſent, and in 
times ant are paſt. | | 


Dr SaNnDERs alſo writes with much intereſt and zeal ; and, 
having acted as Phyſician to a large Hoſpital in London, for 
a great number of years, none can be better able to judge of 
the queſtions that were referred to him. Every part of his 
letter tends to eſtabliſh, that the permanent appointment of 


Surgeons has long prevailes in all the Boi of London, 
and 
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and that it continues to be approved of; but as no part of 
the information which the letter from Dr SaNDERs con- 
tains, is diſſerent from that which I have mentioned from 
Sir WALTER Fa Runa, it is not neceſſary to give any far- 
ther detail of it. 


Dr PERCIVAI's account bears, That the Surgeons of the 
Mancheſter Infirmary were three in number till the year 
-go, when other three were added; that they are elected; on 
permanent appointments; and that no others have a right to 
attend, although ſome of the other Surgeons of the place are 
frequently invited, from motives of civility and friendſhip, to 
be preſent at extraordinary operations. 

Every Surgeon has his own patients, whom he regulariy 
takes charge of, as long as they remain in the Hoſpital. 

No alteration has ever taken place in this mode of atten- 
dance, which at all times has given entire ſatisfaction, At- 
tendance, in rotation, Dr PERI VAL ſuppoſes to be peculiar to 
the Infirmary of Edinburgh; and it is generally, he ſays, 
believed to be injurious to the patients, and unfavourable to 
the acquiſition of chirurgical dexterity and ſkill. 

The following ample communication is contained in a let- 
ter from Dr CURRIE : | 


«© The Surgeons of our Infirmary, three in number, are 
elected by the Governors, and their appointments continue 
during life and good behaviour, 

« The Infirmary here was able in 1748, when the 
Surgeons elected were thoſe moſt diſtinguiſhed for their abi- 
| lities and reputation. On their deaths or retirement which 
happened from 1765 to 1770, three of their pupils were elect- 
ed in their ſtead: Two of theſe have withdrawn lately, and 
are replaced by two of their pupils: The third ſtill continues. 

„This mode of attendance has given great ſatisfaction : 
The ſurgery of the Liverpool Infirmary has, in my opinion, 

. been 
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been ſingularly well conducted; and the merit of our Sur- 
geons is fo well known to the world at large, that to point 
them out to you would be uſeleſs and idle. It will alſo occur 
to you, that when the whole practice of the Hoſpital was con- 
fined to three perſons, it muſt have afforded them the means of 
acquiring not merely the knowledge of ſurgical diſeaſes, but 
dexterity in operations ina ſuperior degree. If I do not deceive 
mylelf, this has been remarkably the caſe in regard to our Sur- 
geons, who, from their eſtabliſhment in the Hoſpital, have en- 
gaged the principal part of the general practice of ſurgery 
here for a period exceeding thirty years. They were all elect- 
ed Surgeons under twenty-five years of age ; and this circum- 
ſtance, with their great attention, having prevented the Hol- 
pital from having a ſucceſſion of young Surgeons, it has been 
_ talked of among the Faculty of the Infirmary, that each of 
the Surgeons ſhould have an Aſſiſtant, who ſhould perform 
the duties of the office when the Surgeon was abſent, and Be 
entitled to ſucceed him on his reſignation. This is the only 
change that occurs to me as an improvement, 

“Some attempts have been made to alter the attendance at 
our Infirmary, but they did not prove ſucceſsful. At the 
Diſpenſary, however, the number of Phyſicians was ſome 
years ago made indefinite; and all the newly ſettled Phy ſi- 
cians, four or five .in number, were added to the original 
three : The conſequence proved the meaſure to be a bad one, 
and the number is again put under limitation. 

« Not being a party concerned, I argued againſt the enlarge- 
ment of the number, by ſaying to the Governors, 

© 1, That they ought to diſregard the feelings of the Fa- 
culty when put in competition with the good of the pa- 
tients. - . 8 
© 2, That they ſhould elect as many Phyſicians and Sur- 


geons as were neceſſary to do the buſineſs in the beſt man- 
ner, 
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and that it continues to be approved of; but as no part of 


the information which the letter from Dr SANDERs con- 
tains, is diflcrent from that which I have mentioned from 
Sir WaLTER FARQUONAR, it is not neceſſary to give any far- 
ther detail of it. 


Dr Percival's account bears, That the Surgeons of the 
Mancheſter Infirmary were three in number till the year 
-go, when other three were added; that they are elected; on 
permanent appointments ; and that no others have a right to 
attend, although jome of the other Surgeons of the place are 
frequently invited, from motives of civility and friendſhip, to 
be preſent at extraordinary operations. | 
Every Surgeon has his own patients, whom he regularly 
takes charge of, as long as they remain in the Hoſpital. 


No een has ever taken place in this mode of atten- 


dance, which at all times has given entire ſatisfaction. At— 
tendance, in rotation, Dr PER VAL ſuppoſes to be peculiar to 
the Infirmary of Edinburgh; and it is generally, he ſays, 
believed to be injurious to the patients, and unfavourable to 
the acquiſition of chirurgical dexterity and {k1ll. 

The following ample communicarion 1s contained in a let- 
ter from Dr CURRIE: 


«© The Surgeons of our Infirmary, three in number, are 
elected by the Governors, and their appointments continue 
during life and good behaviour. 

« The Infirmary here was eſtabliſhed in 1748, when the 
Surgeons elected were thoſe moſt diſtinguiſhed for their abi- 
lities and reputation. On their deaths or retirement which 
happened from 1765 to 1770, three of their pupils were elect- 
ed in their ſtead: Two of theſe have withdrawn lately, and 
are replaced by two of their pupils: The third ſtill continues. 

„This mode of attendance has given great ſatisfaction : 
The ſurgery of the Liverpool W has, in my opinion, 
been 
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been tingularly well conducted; and the merit of our Sur- 


geons 1s ſo well known to the world at large, that to point 
them out to you would be uſeleſs and idle. It will alſo occur 
to you, that when the whole practice of the Hoſpital was con- 


fined to three perſons, it muſt have afforded them the means of 


acquiring not merely the knowledge of ſurgical diſeaſes, but 
dexterity in operations ina ſuperior degree. If I do not deceive 


 mylelf, this has been remarkably the caſe in regard to our Sur- 


geons, who, from their eſtabliſhment in the Hoſpital, have en- 


gaged the principal part of the general practice of ſurgery 
here fora period exceeding thirty years. They were all elect— 


ed Surgeons under twenty-five years of age; and this circum- 
ſtance, with their great attention, having prevented the Hol- 
pital from having a ſucceſſion of young Surgeons, it has been 
talked of among the Faculty of the Infirmary, that each of 


the Surgeons ſhould have an Aſſiſtant, who ſhould perform 


the duties of the office when the Surgeon was abſent, and Be 
entitled to ſucceed him on his reſignation. This is the only 
change that occurs to me as an improvement. 

“Some attempts have been made to alter the attendance at 
our Infirmary, but they did not prove ſucceſsful. At the 
Diſpenſary, however, the number of Phylicians was ſome 
years ago made indefinite; and all the newly ſettled Phyſi- 
cians, four or five in number, were added to the original 
theee : The conſequence proved the meaſure to be a bad one, 
and the number is again put under limitation. 

« Not being a party concerned, I argued againſt the enlarge- 
ment of the number, by ſaying to the Governors, 

(x, I HAt they ought to diſregard the feelings of the Fa- 
culty when put in competition with the good of the pa- 
tients. | 
0 That they ſhould ele& as many Phyſicians and Sur- 


eon as were neceſſary to do the bufineſs in the beſt man- 
ner, 
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ner, and not one more; becauſe as numbers are increa- 


ſed unneceſſarily, the chance of diſunion, a great evil to 


ſuch inſtitutions, is increaſed ; becauſe reſponſibility is 
in the ſame ratio diminiſhed ; becauſe the reward ariſing 
from diſtinction and ſuperior means of ſkill, is deſtroyed, 
without any other being ſubſtituted; and without reward 
of ſome kind, the members of our profeſſion cannot be ex- 
pected to diſcharge with zeal, for a courſe of years, duties 
of great toil of body, and anxiety of mind. 

In Liverpool theſe axioms, (ſuch I conſider them), are not 
likely to be diſregarded in future. Experience has enlighten- 
ed us; yet, after all, I doubt whether our ſyſtem of profeſ- 
ſional attendance is the beſt in the nature of things, ſuppoſing 
theſe maxims to be juſt. Perhaps a plan ſomewhat rotatory, 
though limited, ſuch as is faid to be eſtabliſhed at Glaſgow, 
may be ſuperior. Men do become leſs attentive when deeply 
engaged in general practice, when toil increaſes as ſtrength 
decays. I muſt, however, own, that on the mode of attend- 
ance which has been adopted at Glaſgow, I am not compe- 
tent to give an opinion, as it is yet too recently eſtabliſhed 
to admit of our ſpeaking from experience concerning its ef- 
fects ; but be this as it may, there can be no queſtion of the 
ſyſtem of attendance in your Hoſpital giving offence to every 
principle on which reflecting men would expect to procure 
the beſt exertions of thoſe whom they employ. I doubt 
whether a worſe could be propoſed. On this point, Dr 
GREGORY, Whoſe memorial I have read, is altogether ir- 
reſiſtible. Nothing, indeed, can be deviſed, that can fairly an- 
{wer a tenth part of his reaſoning. 

I cannot calmly think of what I have often ſeen of your 
{yſtem of attendance. How many poor patients have been 
injured by it! Twenty-two years ago, when I was attending 
your Hoſpital, the day o on which the attending Surgeon went 
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off at the end of his two months, now 1n his grave, 
ordered the whole of the dreſſings of every patient to be 


changed in an inſtant, with every mark of contempt. The 
impreſſion ſunk ſo deep, that I ſhall never loſe it. 


If, indeed, there were no other motives for {election in the 
attendants on hoſpitals, the moral qualities requiſite in me- 
dical practitioners would be ſufficient. What miſchief may 
not be done by a wild theoriſt, acting under the impulſe of 


vanity and ſelf-conceit, in concert, as they generally are, 


with a capricious temper and unfeeling heart; where his con- 
duct is uncontrolled, where life is at ſtake, and poverty and 
ſickneſs the unreſiſting objects: yet people of this kind muſt 
be admitted into Colleges and Corporations, as appeared 


clearly to have been the caſe in the inſtance to which I refer. 


I have probably tired you in repeating what has been fo much 
better ſaid by Dr GREGORY : yet a Phyſician reſiding at a di- 


ſtance, and for nearly twenty years engaged in hofpital-prac- 


tice; one alſo who has witneſſed the ſyſtem that has long 
prevailed in yours, and has compared it with others ; may be 
competent to offer an opinion on this intereſting ſubjet.”” _ 


Dr Ramsay writes as follows: 

© The Surgeons to the Newcaſtle Infirmary, four in nun- 
ber, are elected by the Governors, and retajn their appoint- 
ment for life, ſubject to diſmiſſion for miſconduct alone. 

« No other Surgeons have any right, even if they happen 


| ro be Governors, to viſit patients; nor can they be preſent at 


any operations, except by ſpecial invitation. 
For ſeveral years after the eſtabliſhment of this Infir- 


mary, two Surgeons were {ſufficient ; but the increaſe of col- 
lieries, and manufactories, having added to the number of 


ſurgical caſes, the number of Surgeons was increaſed to 


four. 
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This plan has been attended with every benefit that could 
be deſired: the ſervices of able and experienced operators 
have been ſecured, and the proſpect of ſucceeding to this ho- 
nourable appointment has been favourable to profeſſional 
emulation among the junior Surgeons of the town. None of 
che conſequences, which, in ſpeculation, have been ſuppoſed 
to ariſe from reſtricted numbers, and appointments for life, 
have taken place. The Surgeons are zealous to ſupport the 
reputation of the houſe; and, though there are few Hoſpitals 
where caſes of ſevere aceidents oftener occur, yet we have had 
no inſtances of delay of operations from the difficulty of pro- 
curing a Surgeon of the eſtabliſnment. We have had, indeed, 
a very ſtriking illuſtration of the miſchief of an unlimited 
number of Phyſicians in the conducting of an otherwiſe ex- 
ccllent inſtitution here, the Diſpenſary. The Governors think- 
ing to extend its uſefulneſs, accepted the ſervices of every Phy- 
lician who ſettled in this place ; but it was found, that the faci- 
lity of acceſs to the office, by deſtroying its conſequence, led 
to complete neglect of duty. In your Hoſpital, I well know, that 
the pupils have always been ſtruck with the indiſcyiminate 
admiſſion of Surgeons. By the pupils the Infirmary has been 
conſidered as a branch of the Univerſity; and the neceſlity in 


that view of providing able inſtructors in ſurgery, has appear- 


ed to be equally great as in the appointment of men of emi- 
nence as Protelilors,” | 


The whole train of this evidence 1s ſingularly ſtrong. Opi- 
nions of men of found judgment, great profeſſional know- 
ledge, and high reputation, given ſeparately, and without 
concert, and all agreeing on every point, are fo concluiive, 
that they neither require nor admit of illuſtration. They 
remove all ſhadow of doubt, with thoie who are open to con- 
viction from facts and experience, of the tuperiority of per- 
manent-appolntments of Surgcons to Hoſpitals, 
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I have only further to add a few obſervations, in compl:- 
ance with the requeſt which I have mentioned. | 

1. Whatever the mode of attendance for the Surgeons of 
our Infirmary ſhall be, no greater number ſhould be choſen 
than is neceſſary for the Hoſpital duty: More.would unque- 
ſtionably do harm. | 

2. Four Surgeons, that is, two ordinary or acting Surgeons, 
and two Aſſiſtants, might be ſufficient for a greater number 
of patients than are at any time admitted to our Infirmary 
but this advantage would be derived from the appointment 
of four ſenior Surgeons and two Aſſiſtants, that in the abſence 
of the acting Surgeons, no important part of the buſineſs would 
devolve on che Aſſiſtants. 

3. All the ſurgical buſineſs of the Hoſpital ſhould be con- 
ducted by the two acting Surgeons, during the whole courſe of 
their appointment; nor ſhould the other two ſenior Surgeons 
be defired to attend, but for the purpoſe of taking charge of 
it, when the others are from neceſſity abſent ; or at opera- 
tions, or ſuch caſes of conſultation as are ſingular and im- 
portant. | 8 
4. With the further view of preventing miſunderſtanding 
and diſagreement, each of the two acting Surgeons ſhould at- 
tend his own patients only, and never viſit thoſe of the other 
but when deſired ; nor ſhould any other Surgeon in town, 
not even Surgeons acting as Managers, be allowed to viſit the 
patients of either of the Surgeons, without their concurrence. 
Neither ſhould ſtrangers be ever allowed to attend at conſul- 
rations, = 4 

5. The junior Surgeons, whether attending for periods 
of long or ſhort duration, ſhould not only take charge of 
I diſlections, of which they ought to keep an accurate 
account, but ſhould daily examine and correct the written 
tatement of caſes taken by the clerk on the preceding day, 
* which 
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which once every week thould be inſerted in a Icdgcr, to be 
kept as 4 record. e | 

The junior Surgeon in attendance, ought allo to fee that the 
inſtruments for operations are kept in order, and that a ſufli- 
cient ſupply of bandages, and other apo of the ſurgical ap- 
paratus, is always in readinets ; by witch the whole buſi- 
nels of the department would be conducte d with eale to the 
acting Surgeon, which could not otherwiſe be the caſe. 

6. One or both of the acting Surgcons ſhould be permitted 
to give Clinical Lectures on the caſes of the patients; or, in 
the event of their declining this privilege, it ſhould be allow- 
ed to one or both of the other ſenior Surgeons, who, in gi— 
ving lectures on the caſes, would be obliged to attend daily, 
although with no liberty to preicribe or give directions. It 
might even be proper to admit of this privilege to the ju- 
nor Surgeons, if all the others ſhould refuſe it; but at no 
period, or in no circumſtances, ſhould Clinical Lectures be 
given by more than two Surgeons in one year. | 

7. Much benctit may be derived from accurate attention to 
the admiſlion of patients: with which view, the bulinets 
of the waiting- room ſhould be managed alternately by the 
two acting Surgeons; each to DR one, two, or three 
months at once, as may be agreed on; all that are admitted 
on each day to be equally divided between both Surgeons ; 
and in caſes of doubt, a conſultation to be immediately held 
with the other acting or ordinary Surgeon, and the Afliſtant, 
{o that none ſhall ever be admitted, which are not evidently 
proper for Hoſpital- practice. 

8. It would add greatly to the cat e of doing Hoſpital buſi- 
neſs, were the whole of it put over in the morning: The time 
of attendance might be either ſeven or eight, from the begin- 
ning of March till the end of September, and nine o' clock du- 
ring 


- 
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ring the reſt of the year; by which, an hour would be gain- 
cd daily, by the duty of the Hoſpital being finiſhed before the 
ordinary time of paying viſits to private families; while no 
time would be loſt, as daily happens at preſent, when, in the 
moſt buſy period of the day, both the Phyſicians and Sur- 
geons are obliged to leave thoſe parts of the town in which 
they are at e u o'clock, perhaps to return to them again 
on their attendance at the Hoſpital being finiſhed. 

9. Although every Member of the College of Surgeons 
would be willing to do the duty of the Infirmary without fee 
or reward, if the funds of the Inſtitution did not admit of 
their being paid, I am induced to belicve that it would be both 
for the credit and intereſt of the Hoſpital, that a moderate 
allowance ſhould be made to them; to the extent, perhaps, 
of fifty pounds yearly to each of the ordinary or acting Sur- 
geons, and of half that amount to the Aſſiſtants. 

The Surgeons giving Clinical Lectures ſhould likewiſe be 
allowed to take fees from their pupils; but as the duties of 
the other two ſenior Surgeons not in charge of the buſineſs, 
would be inconſiderable, no pecuniary allowance to them 
would be neceſſary from the funds of the Hoſpital. 

Thele payments to the ordinary and aſliftant Surgeons, 
would be in a great meaſure, if not entirely, compenſated by 
that minute attention which three Surgeons in daily attend- 
ance would be enabled to give. to every part of the buſineſs, 
vhich it is not in the power of a fingle perſon to do; a con- 
ſiderable part of it might be raiſed by the Dreſſers being 
made to pay more than other Pupils, as is done in all the 
Hoſpitals of London; Clinical Lectures undoubtedly add to 
the number of Pupils attending the Hoſpital; and if all of 
theſe modes of raiſing it ſhould prove deficient, more than 
the whole ſum might be cafily obtained from the Public. 


Nicorsox's STREET, 
11: November 1800. 8 


